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What Can We Do About Old Age? 


Mr. BUCHANAN: 
about old age? 


Dr. FREEMAN: Make it more livable 
by learning to stay young as long as 
possible. 


What can we do 


Miss PHILLIPS: We can learn to un- 
derstand the process of aging and 
what growing old means to people. 


Mr. YounGc: Begin getting ready for 
old age when you are still a baby. 
* * % 


Mr. BUCHANAN: In those prehistoric 
days when life was simply a matter of 
survival, there was probably little 
thought given to old age. As a matter 
of fact, I suppose there was really 
little old age as we know it today. 
But civilization has changed all that 
—and continues to swing the scales 
toward a heavier balance of old age. 
This, of course, poses many problems 
—problems of housing, health, activi- 
ty, support, and responsibility. 

Dr. Freeman, you suggest that we 
make life more livable by learning to 
stay young. Is that physically and 
medically possible? 


‘Learning to Stay Young’ 


Dr, FREEMAN: Well, from a physical 
standpoint there are many adjust- 
ments that can be made to the gradu- 
ally changing capacity for activity 
which occurs with the process of ag- 
ing. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Do you mean that we 
can actually live longer if we so de- 
sire? 

Dr. FREEMAN: I think that we can not 
only live longer, but enjoy more fully 
the capacities of our normal expec- 
tancy. 

Mr. BucHANAN: That, then, would 
lead to Miss Phillips’ statement that 
we should understand what happens 
in old age. Miss Phillips, we are gen- 


erally aware of the physical aspects 
as Dr. Freeman has pointed out, but 
what about the effects of old age to 
the community, and what part should 
the government play? 


Miss PHILLIPS: One effect of old age 
to the community is the fact that there 
are an increasing number of persons 
who have not a normal means of a 
livelihood such as earning their own 
living. Ever since colonial times the 
government has had some stake in 
making provision for the aged. But 
in 1985 the federal government en- 
tered that picture. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: That means, then, 
that all our government agencies— 
community, state, and national—have 
a part in this problem? 


Miss PHILLIPS: That’s right, and it is 
only in the last fourteen years that 
the federal, state, and local govern- 
ments have participated together in 
providing a measure of economic secu- 
rity for old people. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Then, Mr. Young, 
you say that we should begin to worry 
and get ready for old age when we 
are young. Do you mean we should 
start saving in the penny bank and 
buying insurance at that age? 


Must Change Attitude 
Toward Oldsters 


Mr. YOUNG: But, Mr. Buchanan, by 
no means start worrying when you are 
young. You will worry enough when 
you get older. The point of it is, we 
must change our attitudes towards ag- 
ing and the process of aging by paying 
attention to these matters in the train- 
ing of ovr children and young people. 
We have heretofore had some unfor- 
tunate attitudes toward aging. In our 
society where younger people are un- 
der terrific pressure to be a personal 
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success, old folks are somewhat neg- 
lected or looked down on. At least 
many people have mixed feelings about 
those in the upper age groups—a mix- 
ture of toleration and indifference. 


Now with an increase in our popu- 
lation of older people this whole atti- 
tude will have to be changed. We 
should begin early with our children 
and train them not only with reference 
to their own grandparents, but with 
reference to their own future as they 
grow older. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: You mention this 
change of age in our population and 
in the age span. Are we living longer 
today than we did some ten or twelve 
years ago? 


Mr. YOUNG: You mentioned the pre- 
historic man. It is estimated that pre- 
historic man had a life expectancy of 
no more than 25 years on the average. 
In 1900, for example, the life expec- 
taney was around 50 years in this 
country, Today it is about 65 to 66 
years. 

And this is reflected, of course, in 
the larger number of people who live 
in the older age groups. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: That means, then, 
that the population should be larger 
because people are living longer. 


New Ratio of Age Groups 


Mr. Youne: No, the birth rate has 
been declining, so that the ratio or 
the balance of old age to younger 
groups is becoming heavier. Today 
we have a declining birth rate so that 
there are fewer babies being born and 
more older people surviving. It is this 
fact which produces the new ratio. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Dr. Freeman, what 
does this mean medically? Has it been 
medicine and better drugs that have 
brought about a longer life span? 


Dr. FREEMAN: Of course, as Mr. 
Young has pointed out, the great sav- 
ing has been during the first half of 
life. From the standpoint of preven- 
tion of death from infection and from 
various contaminations of our food 


and water supply, public health meas- 
ures, the prevention of disease, and 
better insight into nutrition are among 
a few of the factors that have con- 
tributed conspicuously to the increased 
expectancy of the individual. Prob- 
ably Pasteur contributed more to the 
life expectancy of mankind than any 
other human being that has ever lived. 


Mr. Younc: Dr. Freeman, in this con- 
nection, the decline, let us say, of the 
influence of measles, scarlet fever and 
other childhood diseases is pretty well 
known. Now this has brought about, 
I suppose, an increasing importance 
of other kinds of diseases which cut 
men down. What about some of those? 


Dr. FREEMAN: Of course, that is very 
true, and chemotherapeutic agents 
that have been developed during the 
last few years have further reduced 
the hazards from certain other kinds 
of infections, as, for example, from 
pneumonia and from streptococcus in- 
fections; and at the present time there 
is an extremely active program which 
is doing much to reduce the hazards 
of tuberculosis. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What is this chemo- 
therapeutic agent that you mentioned? 


Dr. FREEMAN: There are a number of 
them, the so-called antibiotics like 
penicillin, streptomycin and the sulfa 
drugs. These are the principal ones. 


Mr. Younc: The big killer of old age, 
of course, is not cancer, is it, but 
something else. 


Dr. FREEMAN: Of course, by all odds, 
the greatest cause of death among the 
older group in our population is the 
circulatory failure due to heart disease 
or to vascular accident, and this is 
also a great source of disability— 
although joint diseases and mental 
diseases are also leading causes of 
disability. 


A More Productive Old Age? 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Let us switch from 
the negative here to the positive side. 
With people living longer are they 
still economically and socially produc- 
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tive, or are older people strictly the 
responsibility of the government, Miss 
Phillips? 


Miss PHILLIPS: Of course, I think 
everyone should continue to be pro- 
ductive as long as he wishes and can 
be. I think in our present economic 
system with our mass production and 
speedup in industry many people 
cannot continue the kind of produc- 
tive life that they would like or are 
equipped for. I think that it is ex- 
tremely important to get your mind 
set and your ideas prepared as to what 
you are going to do when you move 
from your present occupation to some- 
thing else. One’s whole mental atti- 
tude toward change in life’s activities 
must be prepared in advance. 


Dr. FREEMAN: I think that is probably 
what Mr. Young had in mind when he 
was talking about preparing for age 
when you are a baby. 


Mr. YOuNG: Yes, and moreover, I was 
thinking about some economic facts in 
this connection. For example, in 1940 
at age 25 the ordinary person could 
look forward to about 42% more years 
of life. Of this he could expect to be 
engaged in active work for about 35 
years. This means he would have about 
7 years, on the average, for his period 
of retirement. By 1960, with the life 
expectancy expanding, there will be 
over 814 years in the period the aver- 
age person at age 25 years may expect 
to spend in retirement. In other words, 
for every 4 years he works, he would 
have one year to loaf or retire in or 
do something else. I think, Miss Phil- 
lips, that raises some important prob- 
lems on the economic side. 


Economic Preparations 


Miss PHIbuies: Yes, is it going to be 
possible to maintain our standard of 
living and standard of production with 
such a large percentage of the popu- 
lation inactive in a productive capac- 
ity in our present industrial setup? 


Mr. YounG: The problem seems to me, 
Miss Phillips, to be the question of the 
shift from earlier kinds of industry, 


thinking of agriculture as a form of 
productive industry, to others. Few 
people have a choice in these matters. 
In many industries, older workers are 
tossed on the scrap heap of the un- 
employed without much concern for 
their future. We are retiring people 
more and more at a given fixed age. 
I think one of the most difficult prob- 
lems is that of fixing a given age, at 
60 or 65 or earlier, as the proper age 
of retirement, rather than to devise 
some means of doing it otherwise. 


Dr. FREEMAN: That brings out also 
the fact that the chronological and 
biological age of individuals is not 
necessarily the same, and some indi- 
viduals are older at 50 than other indi- 
viduals may be at 65 to 70 years of 
age. 

Mr. YounGc: Is there any way we could 
devise a reasonable and sensible way 
to recognize or take advantage of this 
fact? For example, at Northwestern 
University we retire at 65. It seems 
to me I am probably on this program 
because I am the nearest to retirement 
of anybody there, and it is not alto- 
gether pleasant to anticipate such 
early departure from the classroom. 


Dr. FREEMAN: It is difficult to gener- 
alize in such matters because losses 
of capacities are not necessarily pro- 
portional. For example, a man may 
have striking bodily vigor and yet 
have a loss of memory or some other 
faculty that may be highly important 
to his vocation. Yet the adjustment 
need not necessarily be, it seems to me, 
in relation to one’s previous or major 
vocational experience. His hobbies, his 
avocation, the other phases of his na- 
ture which he has developed over a 
period of years should contribute not 
only to the pleasure of his life prior 
to retirement but also should pave the 
way for the enjoyment of retirement. 


Mr. YoOuNG: That is the sort of thing 
I had in mind in the matter of getting 
ready for old age. What can we do 
to train younger people in hobbies, 
avocations and other types of activities 
as well as to stimulate attitudes which 
will make it possible for them to make 
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this shift gradually and easily when 
they do approach retirement. 


Miss PuHruuirs: Mr. Young, isn’t it 
important that a man who has earned 
his living and become 45, say in an 
industry that lays off at 45 years of 
age, should continue to earn his living 
rather than feel he is on the shelf? 


Employ the Aged? 


Mr. YouNnG: Of course, but this is 
bound up with our economic system. 
It is one thing to earn a living, but if 
you can’t get a job, what are you going 
to do about it? One thing, of course, 
is relearning and getting maybe some 
other kind of job. One might under- 
take some kind of “self-sufficiency” 
jobs—certain kinds of activities where 
you don’t sell your goods on the mar- 
ket but you make something you can 
use yourself, But there are limitations 
to that, and it seems to me that some- 
where along the line industry will have 
to provide a differential or sliding 
scale for people who should retire at 
different ages. 


But since we haven’t any such test, 
it is much easier to say, “You are all 
out at 60 or at 65 or you are all out 
at 45.” 


Dr. FREEMAN: Mr. Young, I would 
like to go back to what you said about 
learning and developing traits of in- 
terest prior to retirement and point 
out the fact that our capacity to learn 
seems to decline. Perhaps that is one 
of the first evidences of the fact that 
we are growing older—the reduced ca- 
pacity to learn. That is partially a 
frame of mind because the individual 
becomes adjusted to doing certain 
things in relation to his vocation and 
his everyday life. Such attitudes and 
habits seem to be adequate and people 
become a little self-satisfied and com- 
placent about it. They do not have a 
sufficiently critical and constructive 
attitude toward what they should ex- 
pect of themselves in the new situation 
of later maturity. 


Mr. YOUNG: That varies a good deal, 


of course. There are certain kinds of 
skills that people acquire which do not 
decline very much. So, too, older peo- 
ple often retain a strong sense of re- 
sponsibility on the job. A number of 
studies have been made about this in 
many industries, and they show a 
lot of variations. In heavy industry 
where it is a matter of a strong back 
there is no doubt that aging is a fac- 
tor. But in some of the highly skilled 
industries it has been shown over and 
over again that although among older 
workers there is less work produced, 
nevertheless the sense of responsibility 
and the care and quality of the work 
are not affected very much. In fact, 
in some of these plants they were 
much superior to the younger workers. 


Dr. FREEMAN: Certainly the quality 
rather than the quantity is the basis 
for emphasis. 


Mr. YounG: It seems to me that an- 
swers some of Miss Phillips’ problems. 
If industry could develop some manner 
in which it could take care of these 
differential qualitative factors—I don’t 
know how that could be done—it is 
certainly something that industry 
should give its attention to. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: By that you mean, 
deal with each case individually? 


Mr. Youne: Some kind of sliding scale 
or similar device is needed. Unfortu- 
nately nobody has the answer to this 
problem as yet. I think the most tragic 
aspect of present practice is this idea 
that everybody ought to or must re- 
tire at a given age. In view of what 
Dr. Freeman has said, of what the 
psychologists know, and of what Miss 
Phillips knows of her clientele, there 
is no doubt about the fact that there 
is much variation among the people 
who are getting these various types of 
old-age assistance. 


‘On the Shelf’ 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Miss Phillips, you 
used the phrase, “on the shelf.” By 
that I suppose you intimate that the 
psychology of this thing is important 
to older persons. How do they feel 
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about receiving assistance from the 
government? 


Miss PHILLIPS: I think many of them 
find it much more acceptable than they 
found the earlier forms of assistance 
that were open to them. An earlier 
form, of course, was the county poor 
farm which we do not now regard as 
very satisfactory. The present gov- 
ernmental program calls for a com- 
pulsory contributory insurance system 
for a large group of persons which 
goes into effect at age 65. Then, too, 
other programs of public assistance 
administered by the states provide re- 
sources for older people that I think 
most of them can find acceptable. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What percentage of 
those eligible for assistance are actu- 
ally in need and apply for such? 


Miss PHILLIPS: Of course, the persons 
who are eligible for insurance are eli- 
gible as a matter of right when they 
reach age 65 on a formula basis de- 
pending upon how long they have 
worked and how much they and their 
employers have contributed. 


Mr. Younc: I should like to raise a 
question, Miss Phillips, about the 
“right” to this and that, for this whole 
matter is tied up with human psy- 
chology. In some of the states, at 
least, an enormous burden has been 
laid upon the taxpayers through the 
state pension systems. In the state of 
Colorado payments are running to 
about $83 a month for state old-age 
pensioners. The recent law in Cali- 
fornia is going to add to the tax bur- 
den of the people in that state by 
$125,000,000 a year at the outset. This 
cost will likely increase since in Cali- 
fornia the population is going to get 
steadily older because that state is a 
great haven for old folks. 


A ‘Right’ to Pensions? 


You talk about the right to these 
pensions. Does this mean we are go- 
ing to change the values in American 
society so that people can come, no 
matter whether they are economically 
able or not and say, “Look, I am 65, 


or I am 70, I am going to have a pen- 
sion by right.” Do you think we are 
moving in that direction? 


MIss PHILLIPS: No, I don’t think so, 
although there is a good deal of pres- 
sure to move in that direction. 

Now, your insurance is a right. It 
is supported by contributions from 
workers and employers, that is, the 
government does not appropriate for 
them. 


Mr. YounGc: The workers contribute 
themselves, which gives them the par- 
ticipation. 

Miss PHILLIPS: The other program 
which is administered by the state, and 
to which you refer—these excessive 
taxations for pension programs—is a 
matter of right if the person is 65 
years of age and in need. Now there 
is the means test in that. 


Mr. YOUNG: Out in California, appar- 
ently, if reports are correct, the needs 
factor is being reduced to a minimum. 
Certainly in the political campaign 
for this amendment in California some 
advocate put a lot of emphasis on the 
fact that the extended pension system 
was going to take a lot of burden off 
the families and put it on the tax- 
payers. Of course this is ridiculous 
because the families are going to pay 
for it anyway through the increased 
tax rates. 


Dr. FREEMAN: Miss Phillips, you seem 
to put a good deal of emphasis on the 
economic security aspects with regard 
to the solution of the problems of 
aging. Now I wonder to what extent 
that paternalism is compatible with 
the traditional mental attitudes and 
outlook of individuals in our society. 


Are Pensions Paternalistic? 


Miss Purwurpes: I don’t think that pro- 
viding a measure of economic security 
is necessarily paternalistic. I think 
that there must be a source of income, 
and that is basic to a person enjoying 
any other aspect of life, we might say. 
After all, you have to have a means 
of support. Now, I believe provision 
for older people who are not covered 
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by the insurance provisions should be 
made just as objective and just as 
unpaternalistiec as possible if the per- 
son needs that assistance. 


Mr. YounG: You take the position, 
Miss Phillips, that there should be a 
kind of floor of financial support for 
all who need it? 


Miss PHILLIPS: Yes, indeed. 


Mr. Younc: After all, we have taken 
care of older pecple by old folks’ 
homes, county farms, this kind of 
charity and that. With the increasing 
number of people in these older age 
groups the burden has become so great 
that the federal government has had 
to come in. To me, one of the neatest 
problems here is how to balance a 
sense of responsibility and self-moti- 
vation, with this basic assumption of 
economic security by right. 

You see, on the one hand, Dr. Free- 
man, we talk about the need for older 
people to have some sense of partici- 
pation, of not being rejected by young- 
er folks. At the same time we want 
to keep them going at a certain eco- 
nomic level. And it does seem there 
is a serious psychological question 
raised by the relationship of the eco- 
nomic factors and what might be said 
to be the psychology of the situation. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: You mean you tell the 
younger person to respect older peo- 
ple, take care of them, make them use- 
ful, and help them along in life, and 
yet he has to pay so much a month out 
of his paycheck toward old-age pen- 
sions—and he isn’t going to like it. 


Economic Burden of the Aged 


Mr. YOuNG: Yes, I think we are going 
to face a real problem because on the 
one hand, if these state programs, and 
later the federal, get going everybody 
is going to have more and more money 
as he gets older. And then we are 
going to develop community programs 
to get young people to like older peo- 
ple, not reject them, to provide them 
with psychologically satisfactory con- 
ditions of retirement. Pretty soon 
younger people may come to say, “So 


what?” I fear “these chickens are 
going to come home to roost.” In other 
words, we are not going to accomplish 
psychologically what we might if we 
load more economic burdens on these 
younger people. Do you realize that 
as we keep more people in school long- 
er and retire people earlier at the 
other end, there are fewer and fewer 
people in the middle brackets who will 
have to carry the economic burden? 


Dr. FREEMAN: Mr. Young, I think 
that is largely a question of what kind 
of values you give our younger people 
in relation to their training in the 
schools and universities of the country. 
Old age will come to them, too. It is 


a matter of reciprocity. It is a matter | 


of personal, family, and social re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. YounG: Surely, Dr. Freeman. As 
taxpayers having their own families 
they are going to have to bear a great- 
er burden to keep grandma and grand- 
pa in comfort, not to say luxury. I 
believe there is going to be some re- 
action. I am thinking now of some 
rather fantastic schemes that have 
been suggested in some of the states. 
The thing in Alberta, Canada, was an 
illustration of that under Aberhart. 
I think the Colorado and California 
examples are very indicative of what 
we might have more generally. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: You mean the idea 
of “Thirty dollars every Thursday”? 


Mr. YounG: Yes, this “ham-and-egg” 
stuff. They tell me in Colorado that 
the school system and the highway 
system are really suffering because 
of the enormous burden of their pen- 
sion plan. Colorado is not a rich state. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: In relation to this 
matter of psychology, Miss Phillips, 
I wanted to ask you about the psy- 
chology in the over-all picture of keep- 
ing these older people feeling that they 
belong. That, it seems to me, is a 
function of government as well as the 
payment for support. 


Miss PHILLIPS : Before I answer that, 
may I just say one final word with 
regard to what Mr. Young was say- 
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ing? In the face of some of the things 
that you have cited in connection with 
state old age pension programs would 
an extension of the insurance program 
help? Under this plan, through pay- 
roll deductions, industry and worker 
would bear the major part of the ex- 
pense. Wouldn’t this be more satis- 
factory? 


Have Workers Pay More 
Themselves? 


Mr. YounG: I think you have a real 
point there. In other words, instead 
of loading this economic burden on the 
taxpayer as a right of oldsters in the 
sense of a gift, let’s have these same 
people pay more into insurance funds 
while they are still productive workers. 
This would provide a backlog of funds 
which should take care of these peo- 
ple. I think what the people are going 
to object to is the notion that somehow 
when you are 65 you are going to get 
a pension, no matter what. If younger 
people participate through the years 
in an insurance program, then, they 
should realize that they are getting 
ready for their later years. 


Dr. FREEMAN: And it puts the burden 
of responsibility back on the individual 
where it rightly belongs and where all 
positive effort has to begin anyhow. 


Miss PHILuips: It does place the re- 
sponsibility directly on the worker and 
his employer to see that he has some 
provision for the future. 


Now, on this matter of psychology 
that Mr. Buchanan raised, I think it 
is extremely important that older peo- 
ple feel that they are a part of the 
community. I think one thing we have 
tried to do in the administration of 
public assistance is to handle that 
assistance in such a way that it en- 
hances the recipient’s feeling of self- 
respect, of self-determination. It 
makes him feel that it is just like 
income and that he may use it to par- 
ticipate as freely as he can in his 
society. 


Mr. Younc: That ties in very well, 
Miss Phillips, with the whole business 


of community programs for the aged. 
New projects and new resources are 
being developed for older people, and 
the future will doubtless see even 
greater extension of such services. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What would that in- 
clude—these programs? 


Local Planning for Oldsters 


Mr. YouNG: There are a number of 
them. One that you mentioned your- 
self earlier—housing. I think we are 
going to have to make provision in our 
public housing for kinds of apartments 
and provisions suitable for older peo- 
ple. Such things as stairways, kinds 
of bathroom fixtures and lighting and 
heating are important. These matters 
are important because older people are 
more liable to accidents, even at home, 
than younger people. 

There is a lot to be done to take care 
of those people who can no longer play 
golf or who can’t get around. Even 
people who are somewhat handicapped 
in walking because of some of these 
arthritic and other conditions need 
recreation. Some remarkable pro- 
grams have been developed along this 
line already. But the most important 
thing is what Miss Phillips talked 
about. These people must feel a sense 
of participation. Paternalism is just 
as bad for them as it is for people in 
the younger age groups. They must 
have a democratic sense of participa- 
tion. 

Mr. BucHANAN: Is that feeling re- 
flected in the physical well being at 
all, Dr. Freeman? 


Dr. FREEMAN: I think one thing that 
all doctors would agree on is that the 
will to live and the positive desire to 
remain in an active state is one of the 
fundamentals to living. As an exam- 
ple, it is very frequently recognized 
that active, capable people soon after 
retirement undergo physical deteriora- 
tion and apparently go into decline 
rather quickly. 

Mr. Younec: Yes, I think they retire 


to live a long time and die. They go 
to California or Florida to play and 
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have an enjoyable old age and pretty 
soon they have passed away. 


Women and Old Age 


In this connection, by the way, Dr. 
Freeman, I should like to have you 
make a comment about the differential 
between men and women in this. We 
talk about the weaker sex. Isn’t it 
true that women outlive men? 


Dr. FREEMAN: Biologically in many 
respects they seem to be the stronger 
sex. Their expectancy is longer and 
it seems to correlate with the tendency 
for vascular degeneration to occur at 
a somewhat later date in women. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Miss Phillips might 
want to tell us that they are the 
stronger sex all the way around! 


Miss PHILLIPS: Do you have to limit 
it? 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Miss Phillips, I would 
like to ask you in general, what do 
you see in the future for the govern- 
ment program in this regard? 


Miss PHILLIPS: That, of course, is 
very much in the picture right now in 
Congress and the state legislatures, 
the question of the extension of the 
insurance and assistance programs 
which we feel is very important and 
also a continuing participation of the 


federal and state governments in the 
services to people. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: This discussion, it 
seems, points to the importance of 
planning and careful thought about 
old age. 


We have talked about old age from 


the viewpoint of medicine—dealing | 


with diseases and physical problems 
of old age, the difference between 
chronological and biological age, and 
the aids which medical progress offer 
those in later life. 


And then we discussed the responsi- 
bility of government to older persons, 
the amount and kind of aid which can 
be given and the effectiveness of such 
assistance, as you pointed out, Miss 
Phillips. 


And then, Mr. Young, you brought 
up the sociological aspects of the old 
age problem—considering the effects 
of enforced retirement, that is at a 
specific age, and what it may mean 
to their psychological well being, and 
the self-sufficiency of older persons, 
and the meaning of population changes 
and the longer span of life. 


Certainly I think these will point 
to their psychological well being, and 
—we hope—to an awareness of what 
we, whether we are old or young, can 
do about it. 


Have you read these Reviewing Stand transcripts? 


Are You Too Old to Learn? 
Vol. 9, No. 1 


What Can Adults Learn? 
Vol. 11, No. 8 


Do You Feel Your Age? 
Vol. 11, No. 17 


Available for 10 cents each in coin 
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Suggested 
Readings 


Compiled by Laura R. Joost, Assistant, 
Reference Department, Deering 
Library, Northwestern University 


CRAMPTON, C. WARD Live Long and Like It. New York, Public Affairs 
Committee, 1948. (No. 139). 

A discussion of the aging human being—physically and psychologically— 
with suggestions as to what one can do to “live long and like it.” 


LAWTON, GEORGE New Goals far Old Age. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1944. 

A compilation of articles by various writers on the psychological and phys- 
iological problems of growing old. 


POLLAK, OTTO Social Adjustment in Old Age. Chicago, Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1948. (Bul. No. 59). 

Chapters on psychological adjustment to aging, old age and the family, 
old age and making a living, attitudes toward retirement, and adjustments to 
retirement. 


STIEGLITZ, EDWARD J. The Second Forty Years. Philadelphia, J. P. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1946. 
A layman’s discussion of the problems of aging in human beings. 


Colliers 123:28, March 26,749. “It Pays to Be Old in California.” JIM 
MARSHALL. 

California’s new pension law includes such provisions as a pension of 
seventy-five dollars per month for California residents (five years out of the 
past nine) who are over 65 years old. The law forbids anyone to sue the 
pensioner for debt and relieves relatives of indigents of the duty of caring 
for them. 


Independent Woman 27:366-7, Dec.’48. “Retirement, Dead or Alive?” O. A. 
RANDALL. 

Suggests that plans for adjusting to retirement should be made in the 
prime of life. 


Journal of Social Casework 30:58-65, Feb.’49. “Symposium: Casework and 
the Aging Population.” ROSEMARY REYNOLDS and others. 

A discussion of the psychological factors which caseworkers need to be 
aware of and special skills which the caseworker needs in dealing with older 
people. 


Nation 167:695-6, Dec. 18,’48. “Mental Disturbances and Old Age.” M. GUM- 
PART. 

By convincing him that he is useful to society and alleviating his physical 
ills, mental disturbances of the aged seem to be helped and often cured. 


New York Times Magazine p. 26+, Nov. 14,’48. “For Broader and Deeper 
Social Security.” J. K. LASSER. 

To help the aged of the future, our Social Security program should be 
broadened to include more people and to give more aid to those included. 


Reader’s Digest 54:107-10, Feb.’49. “Old Age Assistance, Cleveland Style.” 
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Cc. W. HALL. ; : 

What Cleveland is doing to help older people adjust to retirement or to 
old age occupations. 
Recreation 42:347-50, Nov.’48. “No One Under 60 Need Apply.” A. B. 
BOUCHER. : 

An enthusiastic report on the Hodson Community Center—a recreation 
center for older people in the Bronx. 
University of Chicago Round Table, No. 564, Jan. 9,49. “The Problems of 
Old Age.” 

The transcript of the radio discussion—Robert Havighurst, George Law- 
ton and Edward Stieglitz—with four short notes on old age by Mark Abrams, 
B. Seebohm Rowntree, Alys Russell and James Stephens. 


Wilson Library Bulletin 23:301-5, Dec.’48. “The Live Long and Like It Club: 
A Project in Adult Education for Older People.” FERN LONG and CLARA 
LUCIOLI. 

A report on a public library project in the Cleveland area which has 
stimulated older people into more years of useful living, given them more 
interests, and helped them to provide a better place for themselves in society. 


New York (State). Joint Congressional Committee on the Problems of an 
Aging Population. 1948. Legislative Doc. No. 61. “Birthdays Don’t Count.” 


Social Security Bulletin. Washington, D.C. Government Printing Office. 
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